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Bombay Slums Face Operation Demolition 


Gurbir Singh 


THE Maharashtra government and the Shiv 
Sena-led Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(BMC) have since February this year un- 
leashed a campaign for demolishing what 
they call ‘encroachments’ on pavements and 
on public and privte lands in Bombay city. 
One of the victims of this drive has been 
Sanjay Gandhi Nagar, a cluster of huts nestl- 
ing among the concrete jungle of Cuffe 
Parade and Nariman Point. (We had re- 
counted the story of this slum in the 
December 28, 1985, issue of EPW.) Today 
the bustle of that living organism is but an 
acre or two of desolate rubble. Yet the paved 
flooring of each hut can still be discerned 
as a grim reminder of what were once a 
home. Barbed wire fencing and patrolling 
security men guard this invaluable property 
seized from its former occupants. 

Additional Collector (Encroachments) 
Madhukar Patil struck at Sanjay Gandhi 
Nagar on the morning of March 12. To sub- 
due possible resistence he drove up with a 
show of overwhelming force. His convoy in- 
cluded nearly five lorryloads of police, six 
truckloads of municipal workers, an am- 
bulence, a firebrigade vehicle and other 
assorted vans and cars. Most of the men- 
folk were away at work. A group of sullen 
women and boys confronted Madhukar Patil 
and his men. They were threatened and 
pushed aside. An independent corporator, 
Nagweker, from a neighbouring municipal 
ward, and Anna Kurien, a social worker, 
came tearing in soon as they got the word 
to try and stop the demolition. Patil had 
only jail to offer to all those who argued. 
Nagweker and Kurien were pushed aside. 
The barricade of women and boys cracked. 
So did organised resistence. The demolition 
team fell upon the slum from both ends with 
axes and crowbars. With tears streaking 
down their cheeks the people saw their 
homes being razed before their very eyes. 
Those huts which proved to be too solid for 
the axes, were hauled down by getting a jeep 
to tear down the central pole with the help 
of nylon ropes. 

Najma’s hut was the first to go. Clutching 
her little daughter to her breast, she yelled 
at Patil: “Break my home, but take us with 
it? Weeping hysterically she was dragged out 
by the women police. There were cases of 
individual resistence but most residents tried 
to salvage whatever they could before the 
demolition squad dumped all their belong- 
ings into trucks and carted them away. Those 
who were out and whose huts were locked, 
were left only with the shirts on their backs. 
By 6 p m it was all over. Only the dust and 
rubble remained. And about 100 huts ona 
narrow strip of land near the waterfront 
which was not immediately required. 
Madhukar Patil then drove off leaving the 
350 demolished families on the Cuffe Parade 
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pavements. 

Sanjay Gandhi Nagar is just one among 
the many slums that have fallen before the 
juggernaut of ‘Operation Demolition’ laun- 
ched in the city. The state government had 
been awaiting an opportunity ever since the 
July 10, 1985, Supreme Court judgment had 
vacated the protection given to slumdwellers. 
The stay order expired on October 31, 1985, 
but then there were the Congress centenary 
celebrations in the city in December. So the 
demands of real-politik allowed an un- 
official stay to continue. But with the turn 
of the year, no hurdles remained. There are 
no elections round the corner. Nor are op- 
position parties vocal on the issue. So in 
February this year, the state government 
decided to move ahead. 


LOW-PROFILE STRATEGY 


The official position is: There are too 
many public works and projects held up in 
the city on account of encroachments. For 
J G Kanga, Municipal Commissioner, it is 
a problem of numbers. Phase I of Opera- 
tion Demolition involves the eviction of 
15,000 families. The strategy adopted is a 
low-profile one. There is no widespread 
simultaneous demolitions being carried out 
all over the city. Each earmarked slum or 
pavement settlement is demolished singly 
with a show of overwhelming force, and 
without fuss or press publicity the residents 
are carried off in lorries to the resettlement 
sites or just driven off and dispersed. After 
each demolition, public reaction is tested. If 
there is some commotion, the next demoli- 
tion is held over for some time. If things go 
smoothly, the next target is set upon soon 
after. For instance, the wide publicity given 
to the demolition of Sanjay Gandhi Nagar, 
and the subsequent morchas and protests 
that followed, forced the collector’s office 
to postpone the slated demolitions of the 
neighbouring Ambedkar Nagar and Guru 
Murthy Nagar slums on Cuffe Parade for 
some time. 

How tragically the people, especially the 
middle class, 1s divided on the question of 
slums is illustrated in the case of three 
slums—Vinayak Nagar, Kundan Nagar and 
Krishna Nagar—which cover a hillock in 
Goregaon, a far western suburb of Bombay. 
The slums have been in existence since 1975 
and are mostly inhabited by Maharashtrians, 
including a large number of government and 
municipal Class IV employees. The hill 
hosting these slums overlooks the middle 
class housing board colony of Unnat Nagar. 
These marginally more privileged sections 
look upon the Teen Dongri slums, as they 
are called, as an eyesore and an encroach- 
ment of what was planned to be developed 
as a garden for Unnat Nagar. Being a suffi- 
ciently large group, possibly larger than the 


slum-dwellers, the Unnat Nagar residents 
have been constantly supporting moves to 
evict the slum-dwellers. 

The Teen Dongri slums housing some 450 
families have had a long struggle with the 
BMC. They were demolished four times in 
1981 and again three times this year. Yet they 
cling on to the land. The priest of the 
neighbouring Bhavani Mata Mandir, Annaji 
Shellar, a respected old man among the 
slum-dwellers, commented: “It’s how the 
municipal lorries remove vegetable vendors. 
But like the vendors, we return. We are 
tough. We have forgotten things like law and 
justice?’ 

Nirmala Pathak, the lone social worker 
who has been shaving for the Teen Dongri 
slums, reports that the BMC squad first 
came on February 12 this year to demolish 
the 10-year old slums. The residents formed 


'a barricade and some women threw 


themselves before the municipal vans. The 
squad returned home in the face of sustained 
resistence. On February 18 the same pro- 
cess was repeated and the slum escaped with 
only a few huts razed. Ironically, the local 
MLA of the area is the well known Janata 
Party militant, Mrinal Gore. However, the 


‘middle class element in the constituency 


being in the majority has forced her to 
remain silent or even tacitly support the 
demolition of the Teen Dongri slums. It 
was on the day of the second demolition, 
February 18, that the harassed slum-dwellers 
marched to Mrinal Gore’s house and 
demanded that she defend their right to a 
roof over their heads. Nothing doing. You 
voted Congress. Ask your leaders to help 
you, was the reported reply. 

On thé third occasion, March 12, the ward 
officer Guruprasad and chief engineer Mody 
came fully prepared with about 150 police- 
men and 350 municipal demolition workers. 
“We asked them why had they not given us 
notice. The reply of the officers was: Did you 
give us notice when you built your huts?”, 
Nirmala Pathak reported. In spite of the 
massive strength of the demolition force, 
Organised obstruction continued. The 
women assaulted the ward officer Guru- 
prasad, and as women police were brought 
to arrest Nirmala Pathak and her group, a 
game of hide-and-seek followed. These tac- 
tics saved more than 130 huts on that day. 
Today, the residents have rebuilt their huts; 
and with no alternative accommodation 
being offered, they are determined to stick 
it out on the Goregaon hill. 

Elsewhere the same story. was being 
repeated. Amar Indira Zopadpatti, a pave- 
ment dwellers’ colony of mostly construc- 
tion workers and vegetable vendors on 
E Moses Road, along Bombay’s prestigious 
Mahalaxmi race course, came up over 20 
years ago. Laxmi Reddy, who.looked about 
23 years old, told me she was born there. 
They came—about 10 lorryloads of them— 
on the morning of March 3 and told the 
people to clear out. Ward Officer Subra- 
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manium told the residents that the BMC 
wanted them out so that the gutter lines run- 
ning below their hutments could be repaired 
and reset, Laxmi Reddy recounted. Over our 
dead bodies, the women declared. But the 
women were small in number and were easily 
pushed aside. The women even pleaded for 
a postponement for about a month as their 
children were all in the midst of examina- 
tions, but the officer would not hear of it. 
By the evening about 350 huts had been 
demolished and the people and their belong- 
ings packed into lorries, were driven off to 
distant Dindoshi to be ‘rehabilitated’. In- 
terestingly, it was the same group of people 
that had put up a massive fight in 1981 when 
the then chief minister A R Antulay had 
undertaken a massive demolition operation. 
That time they had stormed the Race Course 
in a symbolic occupation. 


TRAGIC CASE 


Of all the slums demolished in recent 
months, the most tragic case is of Mori Road 
Zopadpatti, situated near Mahim station in 
the heart of Bombay. This slum of over 1,500 
tenements. was established as far back as 
1960. A majority of its residents are photo- 
pass holders and pay a ‘rent’ as fine to the 
BMC. Jyoti Suganchand recalls that his 
demolished kirana shop had been built in 
1959. 

On March 10, about 300 huts were 
demolished. The BMC had been. after this 
strip of land for a long time for the exten- 
sion of a trunk route, Senapati Bapat Marg, 
and for the construction of a gutter connec- 
tion in the Mahim creek area. Aware of this, 
the residents have never been opposed to 
moving to an alternative site, and cor- 
respondence on the subject with the autho- 
rities dates back to 1977. The Janata Sewak 
Society, the association of residents, had 
made it clear to the authorities that if a plot 
could be provided somewhere in the vicinity, 
they had no objection to moving out. The 
authorities had obviously accepted that prin- 
ciple. In 1977, the BMC had in fact sanc- 


tioned a plot to set up 1,560 tenements on. 


Lal Bhahadur Shastri Marg, in the neigh- 
bouring Bandra-Kurla complex. Official ver- 
sion holds that this was cancelled on account 
of other slum encroachments on the Shastri 
Marg plot. The slum dwellers, however, say 
that there was only a thin strip of hutments 
on the outer section of the plot while the 
rest was empty. Again, in a letter dated 
March 1, 1979, the Bombay Metropolitan 
Regional Development Authority (BMRDA) 
told he slumdwellers that their plea for a 
resettlement plot in the Bandra-Kurla com- 
plex was being considered. In a subsequent 
communication of June 28 in the same year, 
a no-objection-certificate (NOC) was given 
for resettlement in ‘H’ Block of the Bandra- 
Kurla complex. The BMC, acting on the 
NOC, should have shifted the Mori Road 
people to the new plot. But instead, the 
municipal corporation wrote a letter saying 


that the residents would be informed when 
the project work starts in Mahim, and 
suitable rehabilitation in the Bandra-Kurla 
complex would then be arranged. 

Thereafter, the next they heard from the 
BMC was when an eviction notice was 
served on the slum on March | this year. The 
notice mentioned nothing about where the 
people are to be rehabilitated. On March 8, 
a morcha from the slum confronted Addi- 
tional Municipal.Commissioner. Rammoor- 
thy. On perusing the Mori Road documents, 
Rammoorthy told the angry slumdwellers 
that he had no objection to their rehabilita- 
tion in the Bandra-Kurla complex, provided 
he could locate a plot. But when the demoli- 
tion squad arrived on March 10, the local 
ward officer feigned total ignorance of Ram- 
moorthy’s promise. He then set about his 
business of demolition and told the residents 
that those who wanted alternative accom- 
modation had the option of proceeding to 
Dindoshi, the municipal resettlement colony, 
35 kms north of the city. 

To make matters worse, a couple of 
drunken police officers from the Mahim 
Police station went about abusing and 
roughing up anybody who offered as much 
as an argument in the course of the demoli- 
tion. Matters came to a head when sub- 
inspector Shetty roughed up a pregnant 
woman. In anger, the people spontaneously 
retaliated with whatever they could lay their 
hands on. A lathi charge was ordered and 
about a dozen youth were arrested. Nearly 
30 women were injured in the melee. 

Currently chaos reigns at Mori Road. A 
majority of the residents have refused to 
move till the BMC honours its promise of 
providing alternative accommodation in the 
Bandra-Kurla complex. What has obviously 
happened is that with the rise in real estate 
prices, and with land becoming more and 
more precious in Bombay, what used to be 
suburbia is being increasingly claimed by 
the city, and housing for the poor simulta- 
neously pushed northwards. The BMC 
authorities, who once had planned to reset- 
tle the Mori Road slum in the Bandra-Kurla 
complex, have obviously changed their 
minds. over the years. Land in the complex 
is now needed for more important and pro- 
fitable use rather than be wasted upon 
rehabilitating slum-dwellers, they feel. For the 
poor, the jungles of Goregaon or even fur- 
ther north would do. 

Similarly, in Sanjay Gandhi Nagar’s case, 
though the slum was established in 1974, 
alternative accommodation had been denied 
to its residents so far, State government 
policy is committed to giving alternative ac- 
commodation of.a permanent type to those 
who came before 1976, and temporary ac- 
commodation to those who came before 
1980. But to prove residence before 1980, 
your name must figure in the 1980 voters’ 
list. Sanjay Gandhi Nagar residents have 
produced bulky piles of documents like 1975 
pay slips, 1979 demolition notices, cor- 
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respondence of 1979 with Sharad Pawar, the 
then chief minister, as proof of pre-1980 oc- 
cupation. But for the state government, col- 
lective proof is not sufficient. Individual 
documents must be furnished. For a slum 
that has been ravaged by fire in the previous 
year, and demolished, according to housing 
secretary Afzalpurkar, 44 times in the last 
one year, can its residents be still expected 
to hold on to their little chits so grandiously 
referred to as ‘documents’? But then the 
larger question is: Do those who came after 
1980 stop being humanbeings also in need 
shelter and rehabilitation? 


No LAND? 


The official chorus on this question is: 
There is no land in Bombay for rehabilita- 
tion. We have to be selective. This was the 
response too of the Maharashtra chief 
minister, S B Chavan, when a Sanjay Gandhi 
Nagar delegation met him on April 9. Ac- 
cording to the 1981 Kerkar Report on 
slums, however, Bombay’s total vacant land 
measures 10,000 hectares, while 12,000 hec- 
tares is occupied by residential accommoda- 
tion. Under the Urban Land Ceiling Act, in 
1982, 2,592 hectares were declared surplus, 
and the report estimated that to house the 
45 lakh slum-dwellers of Bombay, about 
2,000 hectares would be sufficient. Most of 
the land declared surplus is caught up in 
litigation, it is claimed, but to. what use 
whatever is available is put was well exposed 
in the Dharavi land scandal last year. A piece 
of land—23,000 sq m—was sanctioned in 
Dharavi to decongest the South of the city. 
Four hectares were allotted for commercial 
purposes, 4.5 hectares for housing, and 9.4 
hectares for rehabilitating slum-dwellers. But 
the then Metropolitan Commissioner is 
alleged to have made a deal with a firm 
belonging to a well known builders group 
allowing them to use the land fully for com- 
mercial Nariman-Point-type multi-storey 
buildings. Perhaps, the nearby Mori Road 
slum residents’ chances for rehabilitation in 
the vicinity died with the Dharavi deal being 
struck. 

But the official approach is beset with a 
much deeper problem. It considers slum- 
dwellers a bunch of sub-human species. 
V Subramaniam, housing minister, put it 
straight in a March 25 meeting with a delega- 
tion of the Nivara Hakk Suraksha Samiti: 
“What would you call a person who forces 
his way into your house, and occupies it? 
These fellows have encroached on someone 
elses property. They have to be evicted! “All 
slum-dwellers are firstly encroachers and 
therefore criminals. Officia! opinion holds 
that slum-dwellers, tor their livelihood, de- 
pend on crime. So they are criminals twice 
over. The sooner you get rid of slums, the 
faster there will be not only a ‘Clean Bom- 
bay, Green Bombay’ but also a crime-free 
Bombay. In a meeting with the Additional 
Collector. (Encroachments), we were told by 
the earnest officer: “You know what I found 
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when I demolished Sanjay Gandhi Nagar? 
A matka (gambling) den, an illicit booze 
shop, a full-fledged garage, and so on?” “If 
that’s the criteria for demolition, Mr Patil, 
you will have to demolish every building in 
Bombay,’ countered a member of the 
delegation. 

The facts have been placed on their heads. 
The slum-dweller does not live off the city. 
The city lives off him, and thrives on his 
cheap labour. They are the construction 
workers, the domestic servants, the hawkers 
and lowest paid government servants who 
service, maintain and expand the edifice of 
the city. The city draws their sweat and blood 
cheaply but spurns all responsibility for 
them. “We cannot be responsible for every 
gang of construction workers brought into 
the city by contractors”, thundered the ad- 
ditional collector. The 768 ‘criminal’ bread- 
winners of Sanjay Gandhi Nagar, were 
found, when Nivara Hakk conducted its 
survey, tọ include 356 construction and 
casual workers, 58 domestic servants, 207 
hawkers, 150 persons having permanent jobs 
or in business, and only five who could be 
said to have an income from illegal activities. 


REAL OBJECTIVE 


But behind all the official reasoning for 
the demolition drive, the real off-the-record 
objective is deterrence. “The word must 
reach back to the villages that encroachers 
are not being tolerated anymore”, the autho- 
rities whisper. Why do people come from the 
villages? Subramaniam, the housing mini- 
ster should know. He got his Ph D for 
research on drought. He has even published 
his thesis under the title “Parched Earth”. 
As a recpgnition for his achievements, he has 
been asked to oversee the relief operations 
in the 19 drought-hit districts of the state. 
He must be knowing that drought causes 
migration to the cities. He also probably 
knows that this migration is a reflection of 
the failure of the government to provide jobs 
and food to the countryside. But he can’t ad- 
mit that, for that would mean taking respon- 
sibility for their rehabilitation. So the bet- 
ter way out is to keep public debate strictly 
legal—on who is on whose property, and 
what is the law for ‘encroachers’. 

Demolition is complete destruction. It is 
more than the mere destruction of the tin 
and wood structures of the hutments. It is 
depriving the already deprived of everything 
plus confidence. Phool Chand Yadav of 
Sanjay Gandhi Nagar turned insane after the 
demolition. From the same slum Phool 
Khan Ahmed Vakil died of heart attack 
three days after the demolition. Sitting in the 
sun after the demolition, he just toppled 
over. Demolition for the poor means back 
to square one. Over the years they had slowly 
lifted themselves from the footpath to some 
form of organised existence. Demolition has 
sent them back to the footpath. But without 
the measure of self-respect they had acquired 
in the years of building a home. 
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In a meeting on April 9, Chief Minister 
S B Chavan was asked what was to become 
of those whose huts were demolished but 
were not provided with alternative accom- 
modation. He shrugged his shoulders, 
“perhaps they should return to their 
villages”. The government believes it can 


erase the problem of encroachment. by ` 


demolition. But that is not how it works. No 
demolished family ever returns to the village. 
There is nothing to return to. From the slum 
the problem is shifted to the pavement. 
Demolition creates another slum elsewhere; 
but in far worse conditions. Subramaniam 
has still not got rid of Sanjay Gandhi Nagar. 
It now exists on the Cuffe Parade pavements 
below his Sth floor flat, in his 18-storey 
building, Sarang Apartments. And if he 
decides to remove it from the Cuffe Parade 
pavements, it will go to another pavement. 
And so on. But what he has succeeded in 
doing is to force back the clock for its in- 
habitants, both materially and psychologi- 
cally, by ten years. 


RESETTLEMENT: THE REAL PICTURE 


What is the state of those slums being 
resettled, after demolition? Those evicted 
from municipal lands are being housed at 
a resettlement colony called Santosh Nagar, 
beyond Dindoshi, about 35 km from the city 
and about 5 kms from the nearest railway 
station—Goregaon. Malwani, even further 
north, is the site for resettling those evicted 
from state government lands. A visit to 
Santosh Nagar confirmed my worst fears. 

The first thing I was greeted with was the 
sight of a large group of slum-dwellers who 
were attempting to kill a snake which had 
escaped into a bush. Otherwise, too, confu- 
sion reigned in this site in the wilderness. The 
rocky and uneven hilly terrain had not been 
levelled, and jagged boulders and deep pits 
marked the 15 ft x 10 ft plots laid out with 
chalk by the municipal officers for allot- 
ment. Marking operations were on in full 
swing while slum-dwellers fought vigorously 
for allotments with the project officer Salvi, 
Some huts were already in the process of 
construction. Those fram E Moses Road 
had been given their plots. Those from the 
Mori Road Zopadpatti were still being allot- 
ted plots on the day I was there. They had 
spent more than a week baking in the sun. 
The lack of shelter and food had 
taken its toll. Shezade Begum had died on 
April 1 from heat stroke, A six-month old 
baby, Hasina, had also succumbed to the 
heat. 

Salvi, the project officer, was sweating 
profusely. “Yes, yes, the municipal corpora- 
tion should have made the arrangements 
first before shifting the people here. But we 
are trying hard. Toilets and street lighting 
will be set up and a school has been plan- 


_ned here?’ Salvi was in a hurry. Two more 


slums, Dasraj Nalla Zopadpatti from Irla, 
and Tulsi Wadi from Central Bombay, were 
to be moved in a day or two. In the, next 
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month or two he has to accommodate nearly 
4,000 evicted families. 

Residents reported that a 16-year old boy 
from the Mahim slum had died a few days 
ago when he strayed into and was drowned 
in a nearby pond. His friend, Peer Moham- 
med Ali, was still in Sion Hospital. Laxmi 
Reddy complained that she had to take her 
sick child all the way to a Worli Hospital, 
in central Bombay, as she knew of no 
medical aid in the area. “There is no market, 
no school here. And in the allotment of plots 
the officers are charging underhand money 
for better roadside plots;’ she told me. “Most 
of those who have even been given plots are 
still rotting in the sun for we have no money 
to rebuild, We are all eating once a day on 
borrowed funds, for now we have no jobs 
here?’ 

The last of her statements is the crux of 
the problem of ‘alternative accommodation’. 
Most pavement dwellers or recently-settled 
slum-dwellers are so poor that the site at 
which they stay is determined by its closeness 
to their place of work. The kind of jobs they 
do—domestic service, construction hands, 
etc—pay so little that they do not allow a 
budget for commuting. Eviction from their 
huts is thus also eviction from their jobs and 
source Of livelihood. Nivara Hakk’s survey 
of Sanjay Gandhi Nagar, for instance, esta- 
blished that 89 per cent of the breadwinners 
walked to work, and only 2.3 per cent of 
them worked at jobs at distances exceeding 
7 kms. But then that is precisely the strategy 
of the government—to starve the slum- 
dwellers back to the villages! 


LACK OF RESISTANCE 


The principal factor which has been 
responsible for allowing the government to 
so brazenly go ahead with its demolition 
plans is the lack of resistence. The slums 
have been firmly integrated into the electoral 
politics of the metropolis. As a vote bank, 
slum-dwellers feel they can wield a certain 
clout through the local corporators and 
MLAs. Then their view of the struggle is not 
one against a government which has.decid- 
ed at the highest level to. oust them. They 
see their fight as being against a corrupt 
ward officer or an unsympathetic minister. 
There is still endless faith in certain key 
leaders of both the ruling and opposition 
parties that can “get their work done”. The 
significance of the fact that in the latest 
assembly session from March 17 to 25, in 
a month when demolitions were on full 
swing, not a single question even from an 
Opposition MLA was raised against the 
demolition, is totally ignored. 

Often they feel that organisation and 
Struggle may actually antagonise the power- 
that-be. Farida Anwar Shareef, who re- 
counted ta me the entire story of the Mori 
Road demolitions, completely blamed 
Vasantdada Patil, former chief minister, for 
their plight, but was absolutely sure that 
S B Chavan will deliver the goods. My sug- 
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gestion to her that perhaps they had a good 
case in court was dismissed on the ground 
that it might antagonise the government. 
Sanjay Gandhi Nagar residents were really 
shocked when the local Congress(I) cor- 
porator, Kanti Dhulla, refused to come to 
stop the demolition feigning sickness. What 
is not realised is that even.if Dhulla wanted 
to do something, he is helpless. For the elec- 
tions are over and the political system is not 
in a compromising but in a vengeful mood. 
The Teen Dongri slum-dwellers abused the 
Congress(I) when I met them but also con- 
fided that since they were all Maharashtrians 
they had approached the Shiv Sena, who was 
sure to help them out. Bal Thackerey’s well- 
known policy in favour of demolition does 
not deter them in the least. 

But how will they understand class poli- 
tics? It is true that the unorganised and 
marginal occupations of pavement and new 
slum-dwellers does not inculcate a sense of 
organisation. But at the same time if suffi- 
cient attention had been paid by those work- 
ing to develop left democratic people’s move- 
ments to educating and organising the 
slums, and that hurdle could well have been 
overcome. Periodically there are anti- 
demolition-campaigns conducted by various 
groups and organisations, but what is lack- 
ing is consistent unifying and resistence 
work. Demolitions cannot just be treated as 
another issue in a wide spectrum. For Bom- 
bay city, as the housing question becomes 
a bigger and bigger crisis in the lives of the 
people, a ruthless state armed to the teeth 
has decided to oust them even from the 
meagre shelter they have found. If this assult 
goes unresisted, it will take a wider dimen- 
sion in the months to come. 


CONTINUING STRUGGLE 


That every inch has to be struggled for is 
evident from the experience of Sanjay 
Gandhi Nagar. To continue the occupation 
of the pavements that the residents are cur- 
rently on was itself a struggle. The plan was 
to disperse them after demolishing the huts 
so that there would be no fight left. Getting 
wind of the plan to drive them off the 
pavements, the day after the demolition, the 
slum-dwellers went in a massive morcha to 
the Collector’s office and municipal ward 
office and secured an assurance that their 
pavement dwellings will at least not be 
disturbed while the examinations of the 
school children are on. Initially the people 
were quite sure that being a high profile slum 
they would certainly get alternative accom- 


modation. But as days turned into weeks, 


their hopes slowly evaporated. The govern- | 


ment was not willing to give them alternative 
sites precisely because they were a high pro- 
file group. Giving them relief would be cited 
as a precedent by others. 

As anger grew, one evening—on March 23 
—more than 200 women from the slum 
spontaneously decided to have it out with 
the local Congress MLA, Marzban Patra- 


walla, who had not shown up since the 
demolition. They marched into his posh 
Cusrow Baug colony and squatted before his 
house. They finally forced him out at 11 pm, 
gheraoed and heckled him, and obtained an 
assurance from him that he would join a 
delegation from the slum to meet the hous- 
ing minister the next day. Nothing came of 
the meeting and from March 25 demonstra- 
tions on daily basis were begun before the 
housing minister’s residence. 

Frustrated and angry, on April 1, led by 
the Nivara Hakk Suraksha Samiti, Sanjay 
Gandhi Nagar residents broke through the 
elaborate police bandobast and barbed wire 
fencing to reoccupy their former sites. The 
reoccupation action was ably supperted by 
group of writers, journalists, film directors 
and actors. Other slum-dwellers from as far 
as Dahisar in North Bombay and the 
cultural troupe Aavahan also joined the 
Sanjay Gandhi Nagar people. On a huge 
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banner on site was emblazened the message: 
“The right to life includes the right to a 
roof”. 

Finally, everybody was arrested, dumped 
into lorries and carted off for the day to the 
Azad Maidan Police Station. Though the 
reoccupation was broken the message was 
got across. The large middle class support 
not only provided an umbrella against police 
brutality, but also brought in sharp focus the 
necessity and importance of support from 
those who do not live in slums. 

The result of the April 1 struggle was 
almost immediate. The Additional Collec- 
tor (Encroachments) issued a notice to the 
slum-dwellers to show proof of occupation 
before 1980 for grant of alternative accom- 
modation. As the struggle moves to the next 
phase, the Rahvasi Sanghatna has notified 
the collectorate that “ours is a collective case. 
We do not recognise cut-off dates. It is all 
of us or none!” 


End of an Affair? 


Ajit Roy 


THE main credit of the recently held CPI 
congress is that in this congress the party 
seems to have at last overcome its infatua- 
tion with the so-called progressive section 
of the national bourgeoisie, supposed to 
have been entrenched in the congress, asso- 
ciated with Jawaharlal Nehru and his off- 
spring. The keynote of the 13th congress of 
the party, held at Patna on March 13-17, as 
articulated by Jagannath Sarkar who in- 
troduced the main political resolution, is 
really a landmark in the CPI’s history and 
also a precise and positive formulation of 
the present political perspective. According 
to the central organ of the CPI, New Age, 
Sarkar urged the delegates to realise that to- 
day there is a virtual race between left and 
democratic forces on the one hand and the 
reactionary rightwing forces on the other to 
take the lead in mobilising the masses, disillu- 
sioned and disgruntled with the policies of 
the Congress-l. 


He underscored that Rajiv Gandhi govern- 
ment was rapidly losing its popular support. 
He exhorted the delegates to understand that 
last time when such a situation arose, it was 
the Janata Party which took the lead. But 
this time the most reactionary, vicious, 
fissiparous and communal forces are trying 
to run away with the masses. 


‘We must not allow that to happen’, he said. 
The left had failed that time, but this time 
we must take the lead in mobilising the 
masses, he declared. 

In order to understand fully the 
significance of this position, one has to take 
a long, historical look at the evolution of 
CPI politics. The present line is indeed a far 
cry from the tradition of the split CPI, in- 
deed from the tradition even going back to 
the pre-split period of inner-party tensions. 


Since the mid-fifties some of the stalwarts 
of the present CPI had been advocating a 
virtual collaboration with the Congress-led 
government of the ‘national bourgeoisie’. As, 
for instance, in 1955, during the inner-party 
discussions prior to the fourth party con- 
gress, C Rajeswara Rao, the present general 
secretary of the CPI, as a co-signatory of 
a joint paper, not only characterised the 
foreign policy of the Congress government 
as progressive, he held that its internal policy 
also had both “reactionary and progressive 
features” and urged that “the Communist 
Party and democratic movement should in- 
tervene in them and thus strengthen pro- 
gressive features and expose. and fight the 
reactionary features”. 

Another important leader of the party, 
Indrajit Gupta, had in his personal contribu- 
tion to the pre-congress discussions demand- 
ed that “the party must definitely advance 
the slogan of a united national front” (em- 
phasis in the original) and had argued for 
a perspective of differentiation in the ranks 
of the bourgeoisie obviously with the im- 
plication that it would be possible to unite 
with a section of them. He had actually said: 

If it is wrong and subjective to differentiate 

the big bourgeoisie today into a ‘progressive’ 

and a ‘reactionary’ section, it is also wrong 
to restrict the potentialities of the united 
front within the dogmatic understanding that 
the ‘homogeneity’ of the bourgeois class is 

a stable factor and we cannot see anything 

beyond today’s reality. 

Gupta had concluded that the united na- 
tional front ‘‘must historically extend from 
the working class to sections of the national 
bourgeoisie”. l 

The late Bhowani Sen, who later became 
one of the top theoreticians of the split CPI, 
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